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Great Fair and Cattle Show at Rochester. 


The annual Fair and Show of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society is to be he'd at Rochester on the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st of September next, and from the interest which is 
everywhere manifest, and the facilities for traveling to and 
from this city, there can be no doubt but that this exhi- 
bitien will bring together a greater multitude of persons 
than has ever before been seen in these parts. The list of 
premiums, amounting to nearly $2,000, has been circulated, 
(see May number of the Farmer.) It embraces nearly all 
kinds of farm Stock and products, Implements, Household 
Manufactures, Silk, Sugar, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
&e. The list of Judges to award the premiums is given in 
another column ; and from the character of t€ gentlemen 
named, there can be no doubt but that their decisions will 
be just, impartial and correct. 





It is expected that the farmers of Western New York 
will do themselves credit on this occasion. They must 
consider that their reputation, and the reputation of West- 
ern New York, is at stake in this matter, and great things 
will be expected. We know that if our farmers try they 
can make up an exhibition that will eclipse even the great 
Albany show of last year in many respects. It may be 
true that we have not got quite as perfect Durham cattle as 
those of Mr. Prentice and one or two others, but we have 
some not far behind them ; and in’ other breeds, grades and 
native, and in other classes of animals, we can make a 
finer show than that, if our farmers will only bring them 
out, and that they must do, or suffer lasting disgrace. 

Suitable arrangements will be made for securing, feed- 
ing, and watering animals, and for the security of other ar- 
ticles sent or brought to the exhibition. Arrangements will 
also be made with the directors of railroads for transport- 
ing cattle and other articles for exhibition, as well as pas- 
sengers, to and from the Show, at very low prices. 

The Mechanics’ Association of Western New York ho!d 
a Fair at the same time in this city, and will add much to 
the attractions cf the glorious three days. Further partic- 
ulars of the arrangements, &c., will be given next month, 
and printed in large bills. 





Entomology—(Bug-ology.) 

Mr. Epitor,—I have been highly gratified by the several 
articles which you have published of late on injurious in- 
sects, and I hope you will continue to serve up thes petty 
depredators till farmers and gardeners become acquainted 
with their numerous enemies of the insect tribes; for we 
shall be much more likely to destroy or guard against them 
when we become acquainted with them and can trace them 
through all their transmogrifications. 

Can you give us a description of the parents of the peach- 
worm, so that we cun recognise them when they visit our 
gardens? My trees are infested by the worms; but I have 
never been able to detect the parent fly. 


Yours, &c., Ayti-Bua. 


Aye, aye, Sir! only give us time, ard we will show up 
their bugships in the most approved style, honoring the most 
distinguished among them with full size portraits. Below 





is a representation of the peach-tree insects, which we caught 
in the Massachusetts Ploughman. 





PEACH TREE INSECT—( 2geria egeitiosa.) 

** No. I represents the male, it has yellowish wings. No. 
2 is the female, the mother of all evil so far as the roots of 
the peach are concerned. No. 3 is a full representation of 
the cocoon that contains the worm ready to take wings and 
to propagate its species. 

“The female, No. 2, maybe found on the limbs of the tree 
in June, and probably much later in the season, as we find, 
on opering the ground about the peach roots in autumn, that 
the worms are of various sizes—same will be an inch long, 
and others not one-fourth of aninch. Professor Harris says 
he thinks the fly or moth lays some of her eggs later than 
June.” 

When the worms have attained to their full size and ma- 
turity, they pass out of the tree, enter the earth and gum 
about the roots, there wind themselves up in their co- 
coons, and quictly wait the return of summer, when they 
burst their habitations and take to themselves wings as 
above described. 

Remedies.—At this season of the year, the worms are 
busily at their work of Mischief in the tree. By removing 
the earth and gum about the surface of the ground, some may 
be discovered and killed with the point of a knife ; but the 
greater part are beyond our reach. The best way is to 
guard against them in the spring, by removing the surface 
of the earth around the tree, and supplying its plecew ith 
fresh wood ashes, say about one gallon toa tree. Some 
persons use tan-bark, others coal dust, &c. Pouring soap- 
suds around the tree every washing day during spring and 
summer, will do good ; and we dare say washing with suds 
of whale-oil soap would destroy the eggs and young worms 
if deposited, aud be found a very effectual preventive. 


The Apple Worm and the Plum Worm. 

We have never known the apples so much affected by 
worms as they are the present season. We have seen some 
orchards where a large portion of the young fruit bas fallen 
off trom this cause. Many persons suppose that the worms 
in apples are the same kind as those that destroy the plums 
(Curculio larvw) ; but such is not the case, for they are an 
entircly different insect. We have examined them closely 
of late; and although we de find some of the Curculio larve 
in apples, they are by no means the chief cause of the mis- 
chiet in this frnit. The remedy or preventive, however, 
must Le the same in the main, namely, keeping hogs in the 
orchard, or picking up the young fruit as soon as it falls and 
giving it to the hogs, so as to lessen the number of depreda- 
tors the succceding year. 

Dr. Harris, in the Boston Cultivator, describes the ap- 
ple worm thus: 

“This is a kind of caterpillar, is provided with sixteen 
legs, and lise other caterpiilars has the power of spinning 
silken threads, wherewith it makes its pod or cocoon when 
it leaves the wind-fallen fruit. It changes, within its co- 
coon, to a chrysalis, and finally to a little brown miller or 
moth, flecked with numerous grayish spots, and having a 
large oval copper-colored spot near the end of its upper 
wings. The moths lay their eggs in the apples, in June and 
July; and from their eggs are hatched the common apple- 
worms, which causes the fruit to fall before its time. 

“The grub in the plum is much smaller than the apple- 
worm, it has not any legs, and it does not spin a silken 
thread. Very soon after the fruit falls from the tree, the 
grub within it goes into the ground, where it remains till it 
is changed into a little brownish hard -shelled beetle or cur- 
culio. These cureulios may be found on the trees from the 
first of April to the middle of June, at which time they sting 











or pierce the plums, and lay their eggs in them.” 


* How to Make Good Butter. 


We commend the following article to all rural housewives 
who believe there is room for improvement in the important 
art of butter making. Some, doubtless, will exclaim, “I 
know all about that business already. My butter is good 
enough for me.” Such persons are too wise to learnfPand 
we do not write for them. But there are those who are 
willing to be instructed; and if the following directions en- 
able them to make as good butter as we have tasted at the 
table of the writer, we are sure they will thank us, and re- 
main firm friends of ugricultural papers.—Ep. 


For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Batenam,—In accordance with your request, I will, 
with the assistance of my wife, attempt to give your less 
experienced readers some instructions in the art of making 
buuer. If my directions are nut the best that can be given, 
they shall be the best that I can give, after the experience 
of nearly half a century. 

In the first place, select good cows, and give them good 
feed. By good cows, I mean those that are gentle, and 
give a good quantity of rich milk. There is very great dif- 
ference in the quality of milk, and poor milk will not make 
good butter. Cows should have good pasture, and, if pos- 
sible, a change of pasture as often as once a week uuring 
summer, with plenty of good water, and daily access to salt. 
If salt is given only occasionally, they are apt to eat so much 
as to operate injurieusly ; but where a constant supply is 
allowed them. they use but little, and it corrects the injuri- 
ous effects of eating weeds, &c., that would otherwise taint 
the butter. In winter, milch cows should have beets or 
other succulent food with their hay, and be stabled or well 
sheltered from severe cold ; for no cows can give goud milk 
when suffering from cold or hunger; and this is the chief 
reason why so little and such poor butter is made in this 
country in winter. 

Gentle driving and kind treatment are also important 
prerequisites in this business; for any undue exertion or 
excitement,as rapid driving, beating, kicking, scolding, &c., 
will affect the milk 1 nfavorably, and should not be allowed. 
Regularity in milking should also be observed; for cows 
are such creatures of habit that they soon jidge of time with 
great correctness. It is very desirable, also, that the same 
person should always do the milking, as cows dislike stran- 
gers. But above all, be sure that it is donc in a cleanly and 
perfect manner. 

The Cellar or Milk-House is a matter of very great im- 
portance. Many persons suppose that a spring honse is 
necessary in order to make first rate butter in summer ; but 
such is not the case.’ Indeed, I am fully canvinced that the 
dampness which water occasions in a milk house, is more 
injurious than the additional cool is beneficial. I pre- 
fera good dry cellar, well lighted and ventilated, with a 
smooth brick or stone floor, the windows opening inside, and 
protected with wire g-uze to exclude flies and insects. Ev- 
ery thing should be excluded from the milk cellar, that can 
possibly taint the atmosphere ; for it is utterly impossible 
to make good sweet butter, if the milk is kept in a badly 
ventilated cellar, or where there is mouldy wood, as old 
boxes, barrels, &c., or vegetables, fruit, fish, meat, and the 
like. 

Cleanliness of Utensils. This is the grand cardinal 
virtue of the dairy business, and cannot be too rigidly en- 
forced. The pails, pans, strainers, churn—every thing used 
in the business, must not only be washed clean, but thor- 
oughly scalded with boiling water, and dried in the sun or 
by the fire after each time using. 

Skimming the milk in eummer, should be performed as 
soon as it becomes thick or coagulated; fora watery fluid 
soor after rises under the cream, and is very injurious to it. 
The cream, as it is collected, should be put into a stone 
crock, and in hot weather hung in a well or placed in a 
spring. 

Churning should be performed as often as once in two 
or three days, in summer. _I prefer the old fashioned dasher 
churn; but the barrel churn may be as good where many 
cows are kept. The churaing should be done in the morn- 
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ing or at evening in summer, and the temperature of the 
cream should be regulated by a thermometer. The proper 
temperature at the commencement of churning, is about 55 
degrees : it will rise to 60, or higher, before it is completed. 
If the cream is too warm, reduce it by adding cold water, 
(a little ice may be put in the water if necessary.) If too 
cold, stand it by the fire, where it will warm gradually be- 
fove churning. Continue churning till the bugter is well 
united. 

Working and Salting the Butter. When taken out of 
the churn, place it on a smooth flat board or marble slab, 
and work the buttermilk all out of it; then add about 14 
ougee of the best fine salt per pound, mix it well, and then 
let stand 24 hours for the salt to dissolve ; then work it over 
thoroughly, so as to extract all the moisture, and make it 
up into ro!ls for the table or for market, or pack it for win- 
ter use. In working butter in warm weather, it is better 
not to touch it at all with the hands, but use a wooden ladle 
or spatula. It is also}-etter to avoid washing it in water, 
if the weather is not so warm as to render it necessary. 

Preserving Butter. Stone crocks or jars are preferable 
for this purpose ; but if butter is made in large quantities 
for market, firkins made of heart of ash may be used. These 
should be thoroughly saturated with brine before using. We 
sometmes add a little salt-petre, say § oz. to the pound, and 
also a very little powdered loaf sugar when salting butter 
to be preserved for winter; but neither of these are very 
essential. The butter should be packed as closely as pos- 
sible, then covered with brine two or three inches deep, 
with a cloth and board over the top; then set aside in a cool 
cellar. 

One more remark, and I have done. Housewives must 
make their own butter, if they weuld have it made in the 
best manner. Hired help cannot—will not—do it correctly. 

J.S. B. 

P. S. We usually make cheese during July and August, 
when the weather is too warm for preserving butter, and 
the price of fresh butter is generally very low. J. S. B. 





. New York State Agricultaral Society. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society for July, was held at Rochester, 
on the 12th. Present, Mr. Wapswortn, President; 
Messrs. SHERWooD and Lanewortsy, Vice Presidents ; 
Mr. Tucker, Secretary, and Messrs. Watsn of Lansing- 
burgh, and HritHovse of Albany, members of the Board. 
There were also present, the President and several of the 
officers of the Monroe Co. Ag. Society, together with a 
number of citizens of Rochester, who took part in the de- 
liberations of the committee, and evinced a warm interest 
in behalf of the efforts of the Society. 

Propositions were made to alter the time of holding the 
Fair to an earlier day than had been fixed upon, and to al- 
ter the Premium List so as to give separate prizes to the 
different breeds of Short Horn, Hereford, and Devon Cat- 
tle. Both propositions were, however, after full discus- 
sion, rejected. 

The Committee, after viewing the different locations of- 
fered for holding the Society’s Cattle Show and Fair, which 
is to be held on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of Septem- 
ber next, selected a beautiful spot on the west side of State- 
street, about a mile north of the centre of the city of 
Rochester. The ground is elevated and dry, with a close, 
heavy turf, and is admirably located for the purpose, being 
on one of the principal avenues, with a Macadamized road 
and sidewalks extending to it. 

The question of enclosing the grounds, and charging the 
small sum of 124 cents for admission, as practised at the 
last fair in Albany, was discussed, when it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That a Committee of Arrangements be ap 
pointed, whose duty it shall be to prepare the show grounds 
for the exhibition, by causing eight or ten acres, as they 
may think best, to be enclosed with a high and substantial 
fence—to erect such building or buildings as they may 
deem necessary—procure tents, build pens, &c., and that 
to defray the expenses thus incurred, a fee of 124 cents be 
charged for admission. 

The following gentlemen were appuinted for the pur- 
pose specified in the above resolution : 

Committee of Arrangements.—J. S. Wadsworth, Esq., 
Col. A. Sawyer, L. B. Langworthy, Lemuel Thompson, 
Gen. R. Harmon, C. F. Crosman, P. Barry 

The following gentlemen were appointed Judges, to 
award the premiums to be paid at the Fair: 7 

On Bulls, Classes I, IT, IIT, 1V.—James Gowen, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; William Garbutt, Wheatland; C. N. Be- 
—_ Albany; Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; Z. A. Leland, 

ath. 
On Cows, §c., Classes V. VI, VII, VITI.—Adam Fer- 
gusson, Waterdown, U. C.; Henry Whituey, New Haven, 
Conn.; H.D. Grove, Hoosick; G. V. Sackett, Seneca 
Falls; Edward A. Le Roy, Avon. 
On Cows, &c., Classes IX, X, XI.—L. C. Ball, Hoos- 





ick ; Thos. Weddle, Rochester; Lyman Hibbard, Homer ; 
John Ayrault, Perinton; Elijah W. Sheldon, Sennet. 

On Cows, &¢., Classes XII, XIII, XIV.—Daniel H. 
Fitzhugh, Mount Morris; Wm. Parsons, Lockport; Jno. 
Webster, Hamburgh; Abel Baldwin, Clarkson; Lee Com- 
stock, Le Roy. : 

On Working Oxen and Steers.—Wm. A. 8S. North, 
oShenectady ; Israel Boies, Homer; Obadiah Hoag, Lock- 
pert; C. A. Godfrey, Geneva; E. Marks, Navarino. 

On Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep.—?P. N. Rust, Syracuse; 
Allen Frost, Rochester; J.C. Muther, Schaghticoke ; Hol- 
loway Long, York; William Otley, Phelps. 

On Stallions and Matched Horses.—Francis Rotch, 
Butternutts; Allen Ayrault, Geneseo ; F. Backus, 
Rochester; Samuel Greenleaf, Canandaigua; J. R. Speed, 
Caroline. 

On Mares and Calts.—W. T. Porter, New York; D. 
D. Campbell, Schenectady; Abram Vought, Mendon; 
Joseph Christopher, Rochester; Dan Hibbard, Cortland- 
ville. 

On Swine.—T. C. Peters, Darien; E. Wolcott, Roches- 
ter; Ezra Cornell, Ithaca; O. F. Marshall, Wheeler; W. 
Salisbury, Leeds. 

On Sheep, Classes I, II.—R. L. Allen, Buffalo; S. E. 
Hudson, Palmyra; F. M. Rotch, Butternutts; Ira S. 
Hitchcock, Oneida Castle ; Jared Coleman, Rochester. 

On Sheep, Class III.—J.P. Beekman, Kinderhook ; 
William Randall, Cortlandville; L. A. Morrell, Lake 
Ridge; R. Harmon, Jr., Wheatland; R. C. Nicholas, Ge- 
neva. 

On Plows.—Geo. W. Patterson, Westfield; Myron 
Adams, East Bloomfield; C. C. Dennis, Auburn; John 
Moxon, Charlotte; C. S. Button, Newark. 

On other Agricultural Implements.—L. B. Langwor- 
thy, Rochester; J. C. Langdon, Troy; Geo. C. Laita, 
Charlotte; T. D. Burrall, Geneva; C. F. Crosman, Roch- 
ester. 

Plowing Match.—J. B. Nott, Guilderland; Theron 
Brown, Wheatland; E. A. Howland, Ledyard; William 
Gorham, Canandaigua; Jno. H. Robinson, Henrietta. 

On Butter and Cheese.—Reobert Deniston, Salisbury 
Miils; B. P. Johnson, Rome: Laurens Hull, Angelica; 
Dr. T. Goodsell, Utica; Z. Barton Stout, Richmond. 

On Maple and Cornstulk Sugar.—John Greig, Canan- 
daigua; H. S. Randall, Cortlandville ; Thomas Hillhouse, 
Albany; A. B. Dunlap, Ovid; John Vernon, Mt. Morris. 

On Silk.—Orville Hungerford, Watertown ; Henry Pol- 
hemus, Auburn; T. Mellen, Madison; William Kidd, 
Rochester; Robert Rose, RichM®nd. 

On Domestic Manufactures.—Samuel Cheever, Al- 
bany ; Lewis Brooks, Rochester; Geo. Byington, Ditto; 
M. W. Soper, Batavia; J. B. Diil, Auburn. 

On Vegetables.—Abner Bryant, Buffalo; Lemuel 
Thompson, Rochester; Wiiliam Blossom, Canandaigua ; 
Asa Rowe, Sweden; Dr. Beaumont, Lyons. 

On Fruits.—J. I. Thomas, Macedon; John R. Murray, 
Mount Morris; Benjamin Hodge, Buffalo; N. Goodsell, 
Rochester, Dr. Dety, Montezuma. 

On Flowers.—Alex. Walsh, Lansinburgh: P. Barry. 
Rochester; M. B. Bateham, Ditto; S. E. Warren, Troy ; 
James H. Watts, Rochester. 

On Discretionary Preminms.—J. B. Duane, Schenec- 
tady, John J. Viele, Lansinburgh ; Harvey Baldwin, Syra- 
cuse; J. McDonald McIntyre, Albany; G. I. Pumpelly, 
Oswego. 

Premw™ on Steers.—The following were added to 
the Premium List: 

Three-year-old Steers. 

Best pair- - - - + $10] Second best - - - - $5 
Third best, vol. of Transactions. 
Two-year-old S'cers. 

Best pair - - - - - $8|Secocdbest - - + - $4 
Third best, vol. of Transactions. 

M. B. Bateuam, Esq., Rochester, was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary for the Fair. 

J. M. Suenwoop, Esq., was appointed a committee to 
make arrangements with the several railroad companies for 
the transportation of stock to and from the Fair. 

Hon. Isaac Hitts, Dr. Avex. Ketsey. and Gen. J. 
Goutp, of Rochester; Hon. C. H. Carrot, of Living- 
ston, and Lutuer Tucker, of Albany, were appvuinted a 
committee on invitation and reception of strangers. 

The executive committee adopted the following 

BEGULATIONS FOR THE FAIR. 

The premiums for Essays and for Agricultural Imple- 
ments will be open to the United States ; but all others will 
be confined to residents of this state, who are members of 
this Society, or who may become so by the payment of one 
dollar on entering their articles, and to the members of the 
Monroe Co. Ag. Society who shall have paid their mem- 
bership for the present year. 

All persons who intend to exhibit cattle, horses, sheep, 
or swine, should give notice to M. B. Bateham, Assistant 
Secretary, Rochester, or to Luther Tucker, Albany, pre- 
vious to the 10th ef September, in order that the necessary 
accommodations may be made for them; and all animals 
must be on the ground by 9 o’clock on the 20th. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums on 
agricultural implements, butter and cheese, sugar, cocoons, 
silk, &c., should have their specimens on the ground on} 





the 19th, that they may be deposited in their apprepriate | 


— 
laces, and the rooms suitably arranged on 
tom to the Fair. ' . ” day pr, 

Applicants for premiums are requested to pay : 
attention to the ha attached ae canines Py 
Cows, Fat Cattle and Fat Sheep, Butter and Ch | 
Field Crops, Maple Sugar, &c. _ 

The statements required from those who compete for field 
crops, must be sent tu Luther Tucker, Rec. See 
Albany, previous to the Ist of January, 1844, and the pr’ 
miums will be awarded at the annual meeting of the So 
ciety, on the 3d Wednesday of January. 

Competitors for the premiums on Essays must fo 
their manuscripts to the Recording Secretary, Albany, pre. 
Vious to the 1st of January, 1844, free of postage. , 

No premium will be awarded unless, in the opinion of the 
Judges of the Class in which it is offered, the animal o 
article is worthy of such premium. 

Prize animals and implements at the previous exhibitions 
will be allowed to compete for the prizes; but they mog 
receive a higher prize, orin a different class, to entitle then 
toapremium. Should the same premium heretofore givey 
them be awarded, they will receive a certiticate to that ef 
fect instead of the prize. 

All premiums will be paid in cash or p'ate, at the opticg 
of the winners. 





For the New Genesee Farmer, 


A Commendable Example—Results of Industry—fy. 
cessful Small Farming. 


M. B. Bateuam.—Sir, In your useful journal you occg. 
sionally notice some of our Wheatland farmers, aud repre. 
sent Sheffer, Harmon, Garbutt, and others, as farmers whow 
examples are worthy of imitation. But if he who obtains 
the greatest value of product from the land he cultivates, js 
the best farmer—or if he who husba1.ds his means s0 as » 
attain the greatest amount of comfort and enjoyment through 
life, is a wise man—or if he who diffuses the greatest, 
mount of happiness in proportion to his means and advant. 
ges, deserves che name of being good, I think there is on 
in our town who is a better farmer, a wiser man, and mom 
worthy of imitation, than either of those before named, | 
allude to Mr. Martin Smitu; and, trusting that he wil] 
pardon the liberty I take, I will give you u short sketch of 
the history and success of himself and family, for the sp. 
cial benefit of young men. 

Mr. Smit came to Wheatland a young man, in 1817, 
and his whole capital was about $60 in money and clothes. 
He worked by the month at farming, till the fall of 1819, 
when he married Miss A. Goodhue, a prudent, industrious, 
and economical girl, They then commenced housekeeping, 
and he worked Jand on shares. In 1843 he purchased % 
acres of timbered land at $10 per acre; but continued 
work his neighbors’ land on shares, occasionally clearing 
some of his own. till 1825, when he built a comfortable log 
house, and commenced farming on his own domain, I 
1830 he added 10 acres to his possessions, at $30 per acre; 
and in 1812 he purchased 16 acres more at $20 per acre, 
and had the means of paying for it, notwithstanding th 
hard times. 

«They have thirteen healthy looking children, (5 boys and 
8 girls.) The oldest was only 17 when the youngest was 
born, and none of them twins. Those of them which ar 
old enough, have received a good common-schoo] education, 
and all are sober, industrious, and amiable. The boys are 
farmers; and when there is not employment for themat 
home, the older ones work out by the month. The girls 
are taught the common avocations of life, and to sew, spin, 
weave, and make straw hats. They have always been well 
fed and well clothed, and supplied with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life; and this has all been produced from 
their little domain of 30 acres, and previous to 1830 only 
20 acres; for they never ha any other source of income 
besides the tarm. excepting what little the children earned, 
and what he raise:! on 4 or 5 acres of other land on shares 
while he was clearing his own. 

His domain has not been made isto a ga-den, nor is he 
a horticulturist, but a plain farmer; nor have either of them 
any extra advantages, except what their own prudence, 
industry, and economy have giver: them; and what a prac: 
tical illustration this affords, of the value of these virtues! 
A family of fifteen contentedly procuring the necessaries and 
comforts of life from a farm of thirty acres! What a wor 
thy example is here set to the rising generation ! and what 
a contrast does this ufford, when compared with the foolish 
extravagance s» cemmon at the present day! While many 
of our would-be great farmers who cultivate their hundreds 
of acres, are becoming bankrupts and destitute, this family 
have become rich on thirty acres! Had we all p' 
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industry and economy as Mr. and Mrs. Smith have done, 
there woul.! 
assignments and bankrupt laws, nor would there be much 
employment for lawyers; for Mr. Smith was never sued, 
and he never sues. 
What a lofty and enviable situation does this family oc- 
cupy! Independently rich on a farm of thirty acres! A 
situation, to my mind, far more desirable to every rational 
man. than the pomp and show which can be made by thou- 
sands. Yet this is attainable by all. Every man can attain 
it, who is willing to practice like industry and economy. 
Yours, &c., W. Gagsoetrt. 

Wheatland, July 22, 1843. 





For tbe New Genesee Farmer. 


Mediterranean Wheat—not Valuable. 


Mr. Epvrror,—On page 158 of the third volume of the 
New Genesee Farmer, the Editur acknowledges the receipt 


of a parcel of Mediterranean Wheat from Mr. Ellsworth, of 


the Patent Office. He says “ the parcel of wheat has been 
duly received, and will be placed in hands which will do it 
full justice.” Mr. Colman saw fit to put the wheat into my 
hands, and I have given it a fair trial for one season. 

It was sown on the 12th of September, with some im- 
proved Flint Wheat sown on each side. There appeared 
no difference in their hardiness. Both stood the winter 
well; and in ripening, there were five or six days in favor 
of the Mediterranean. The straw is finer and more inclined 
to lodge ; not from the great weight of the head, for that is 
short and not very well filled, with a coarse berry, some- 
what longer and not as full as the Flint. The berry is red, 
with thick bran; and, from its appearance, I believe it will 
produce flour of a ery inferior quality. Its long stiff beards 
and coarse looking berry are strong objections to its culture 
in Western New-York. In yield, it will not produce more 
than three-fourths as much per acre. as the improved Flint; 
and in flour, I believe it will not yield more than seven- 
eighths as much per bushel, and that of medium quality. 
It is therefore certainly not advisable for farmers to intro- 
duce it into this section of country; for it cannot compete 
with several other varieties. . 

I selected four heads each, of the Mediterranean and the 
Flint, of fair average size; the number of kernels in the for- 
mer was 28 28, 30, 30=116; in the latter, 39, 43, 43, 
42=167: showing a difference of 51 kernels in favor of the 
Flint. 

Ihave no desire to test its quality any farther. Thus far 
it corresponded with the accounts I saw of it soon after it 
was introduced into this country. It was first cultivated on 
the Chesapeake Bay, and there it has withstood the Hessian 
Fly and the rust better than the common varieties; and 
there it is admitted it produces flour of an inferior quality. 
One writer says the berry much resembles rye. Its early 
maturity has given it preference in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the eastern part of Virginia. The past two 
seasons the common varietics have suffered severely from 
rust in those sections of country. My improved Flint is 
now fit for cutting. Respectfully, yours, 

Whea'land, July 24, 1843. R. Harmon, Jr. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


USE OF GUANO. 


Ma. M. B. Barenam,—Sir, The numerous calls upon 
my time have prevented me from resuming the communica- 
toins I made to your journal while under the charge of Mr. 
Colman. Rest assured that it is not indifference tothe suc- 
cess of your publication, or want of interest in its chief ob- 
ject, agriculture, which has suppressed my correspondence. 
Ihave now only time to address a few words on a subject 
Which will unquestionably beeome one of great moment to 
the agricultural world, when more is known about it—I 
mean the new manure Guano, which is brought from the 
Coast of South America. It is now a regular article of trade 
in England, and the London Price Currents have quoted 
the weekly sales there from 200 to 400 tons. The price 
current for the week ending 27th of July, 1843, says— 
“Sales, 250 tons.” The price there is from £9 15e. to £12 
Per ton, or about 2to 3 cents per lb. Besidethis, the quan- 
tity sold at Liverpool is prebably about the same. These 
facts show the extensive application of this new manure in 
England. Mr. Colman will no doubt be fortunate enough 
‘oWitnessits effects; and unquestionably he will thoroughly 
vestigate the mode of its application, —the dissemination 


be no ery of hard times, nor any necessity for 


of which information alone, will be of more benefit to the 
farming interest of this country, than twice the cost of his 
whole juurney. In England, for want df this knowledge, 
many have lost their crops, by using too large a proportion 
of it; others, by applying on dry soils at periods of the year 
when they had no rain; and among gardeners, innumera- 
ble plants have been killed by an improper use of it. The 
last London Gardeners’ Chronicle contains a letter from a 
famous gardener, of the name of McNab, decrying the use 
of it generally, and particularly for Geraniums; but from the 
internal evidence contained in the letter, it is clear that his 
plants suffered from the misuse ofit. My own application 
of it here was founded both on consideration of its qualities 
and en the knowledge of its application by the natives in 
Peru. They use a very small quantity, say less than a ta- 
ble spoonful on sowing a hill of corn, with another applica- 
tion of about the same quantity, when it is a few inches, 
say 7 or 8 high, and always previous to irrigation, for it ne- 
ver rains in that country. My experiments with this ma- 
nure have been numerous. I will detail only two. 
1. Two seedling Geraniums raised in 1842, were treated 
with a small tea-spoonful to a quart of earth, twice applied. 
I exhibited these at the rooms of the Hort. Soc. of Boston, 
this spring. Each had 300 blossoms on it. Other seedlings 
raised at the same time, and worked with rich soil, had from 
50 to 60 blossoms. Plenty of water is indispensable. So 
much for Mr McNab’s statements. 
2. On the 12th of May, I sowed several hills of sweet 
corn, in two different spots varying in quality of soil, but 
both poor and completely exhausted—one light, black soil, 
the other, sandy, caky, light, brown, miserably poor. The 
largest number of hills were treated with Guano, thus :— 
When sown, a small table-spoonful to a hill, mixed with 
the earth, and five seeds sown in each. Other hills were 
sown without Guano or any other manure. One or two 
seeds in some of the hills with Guano, did not vegetate; 
and for the first month, those which did vegetate, were not 
of better appearance than the others; but after a heavy rain 
they began to improve considerably, and now the difference 
is very apparent. On the 11th of this month (July) the 
tassels began to rise in a most luxuriant manner on the 
Guano hills. It is considered early here for the tassels of 
sweet corn to show by the Ist of August. On that day, as 
it appeared likely to rain, I hoed the earth around the Gu- 
ano hills, and mixed up with it a full table-spoonful more of 
Guano; but as no rain came, and I was unwilling to lose 
the result of my experiment, I watered the hills freely. The 
difference now between the two, is very striking; and even 
on the poorest so:l I have no doubt I shall have an extraor- 
dinary produce. It appears to me that I used too much on 
first sowing, as the sprout which first issues from the seed 
is very tender, and easily injured by a strong manure; but 
at all events, plenty of moisture on first application, to dilute 
the strength, is requisite. 
A friend of mine to whom I recommended its application 
to grape vines, states tome that his Isabella has grown enor- 
mously, and the bunches of grapes are considerably larger 
than he has ever seenthem. Of the great efficiency of this 
manure, even on exhausted soils, there can be no doubt, 
although the successful application of it may require much 
care and experience. Yours, truly, J.E. T. 
Boston, July 19, 1843. 





Leticr from Mr. Colman. 
Lonpon, July 3, 1843. 
M. B. Batenam,—Dear Sir, You know something of 
what Lonpon is, with its crowds and turmoil, and bustle, 
and above all its innumerable sigh/s ; and you will believe 
me when I say that if, as they are accustomed to say, there 
is no night here, there certainly likewise is no day.* I be- 
lieve, in truth, since I arrived here, I have scarcely averaged 
four hours sleep in the twenty-four; and though my mind 
and body have been kept in a constant state of extreme ten- 
sion, I am so far from being satisfied with what I have seen, 
that I just now begin to find out what I have not seen. A 
foreigner who comes here, and—after getting a guide-book, 
and going to the topof St. Paul’s, and running through half 
a dozen public buildings, and seeing a few monuments— 
thinks he has seen Lonpon, may amuse himself with his 
self-conceit ; but may be assured that he has hardly passed 
the first steps of the threshhold to this profound and mighty 
mass of wonders. More than two millions of living human 





beings crowded into this little space, to say nothing of the 
countless and mighty dead whose ashes are here accumula- 
ted, and among whose monuments you seem to feel that 
they themselves are present, with all the affecting and tu- 
multuous associations which cluster around their memories, 
present a subject of contemplation and study most interest- 
ing and overwhelming. But on these great topics it would 
be out of place for me to speculate here; and I have my 
mind and my hands quite full with the objects of my special 
mission, 

I have the pleasure to assure you that I have been met 
with a most cordial welcome, and that every encouragement 
and aid are most liberally proffered tothe objects of my visit. 
I had supposed that our own people were quite excited and 
interested in the great subject of agricultural improvement ; 
but the extraordinary zeal, intelligence, liberality, and dis- 
interestedness with which it is pushed here, are unexam- 
pled, and throw our humbler efforts quite into the shade. 
Our own people, how -ver, will, I hope, be inspirited by such 
an example, and be daily more and more strengthened in 
the conviction of the importance of agricultural improvement 
and of the intimate and inseparable connexion of a produc- 
tive and improved agriculture, with national wealth, inde- 
pendence, prosperity, and I may add general improvement. 

In looking over the immense mass of people here con- 
gregated, the igquiry perpetually presses upon the mind 
with a feeling of amazement, how are all these people fed ? 
But the problem is in some degree solved when you look 
into ahe store-houses and markets. This, however, is only 
shifting the difficulty; and you again ask, how are the 
stores and the markets supplied? Man is indeed a work- 
ing bee; and while a beneficient Providence commands the 
earth to yield, in unstinted measure, its rich supplies for 
man and beast, heads without number are beating with in- 
tense thought, and hands without number are laboring with 
intense action, to convert these products into their fit and 
designed uses, for the comfort and gratification of God’s 
immense family. In his goodness there is ample provision 
for all; and we have only to regret that either by human 
neglect, or selfishness, or avarice, a single individual should 
be deprived of or denied his due portion. 

My first object has been to form acquaintances with gen- 
tlemen who would assist my inquiries. I have been emi- 
nently successful, as the Royal Agricultural Society hold 
a meeting in London every week; and my next has been 
to look in London at the Cattle Market, the Grain Mar- 
kets, the Horticultural establishments, the Fruit Markets, 
the Dairy establishments, the Slaughtering establishments, 
the Seed stores, the implement factories and stores, &c., &c. 
These are all intimately connected with my objects; and I 
shall give what information I have gathered. 

The County Societies and Farmer's Clubs are holding 
their Fairs and Meetings all over the country. Several of 
these I have attended, and design to be at many more. Next 
week is the great Annual Meeting of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society at Derby, where the preparations are 
all on a magnificent scale, and where such an exhibition of 
quadrupeds and bipeds will be had as was probably never 
before seen. 

I hope this spirit of improvement will continually more 
and more strongly diffuse itself through the whole civilized 
world ; and especially that early advices will give me the 
most fevorable reports of your operations at Rochester. 
Agriculture is obviously the commanding interest of New- 
York, and I cannot but hope it will continue to be cherished 
with the most ardent zeal and the most generous liberality 
by her wealthy and enlightened citizens, and encouraged 
by every man who can put his halfd to the plow. 

z+ My address in London, is Baring, Brothers §- Co. 
(Letters must be paid to the steamship, or they will not be 
forwarded.) You shall hear from me again soon ; and be- 
lieve me, Yozrs, truly, Henry Cotman. 


* Mr. Colman here alludes to the continual smoke and fog which 
obscures the light of day in London, and the brilliant manner in 
which the city is illuminated at night.—Eb. 


From Late English Papers, 
(Compiled from the Mark-Lane Express.) 
Tre Royat AcricutturaL Society of Encianp.— 
This grand association has only been organized four ycars, 
It now numbers 7,270 members, of whom 101 are den--_. 
nated life governors, who pay $250 each—206 »- ' ne 
ernors, who pay $25 annually—399 life me- be — gov- 
$50 each—6,551 annual members, wh; nders, WA0, Pay 
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Its receipts in the four years of its existence, have so far ex- 
ceeded its expenses, that the Suciety has invested about 
$35,000, the interest of which now forms a part of its per- 
manent income. A meeting of the Council or governors is 
held weekly at London, and a great Fair is held annually in 
some place in the country. 

Mr. Cotman.—At a spectal meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, on the 11th of May, Mr. 
CotmaN took his seat as an honorary member. Ata meet- 
ing 24tis of May, Mr Colman addressed the Council, thank- 
ing them for having made him an honorary member of the 
Society. He also presented the Socicty copies of Professor 
Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts—three of his Re- 
ports on the Agriculture of Massachusetts—Mr. Ellsworih’s 
Report to Congress last winter—the Annual Report of the 
Monroe Ag. Society—and, on behalf of Dr. Mease, ot Phil- 
adelphia, the last volume of the Memoirs of the Phila. Ag. 
Society; for which the Society voted him their best thanks. 

At a weekly meeting of the Council, the 21st of June, Mr. 
Colman presented to the Society a model and sectional 
drawings of “* Atwater’s Steam Generator,” and explained 
its utility and construction. Mr. Colman also presented a 
sample of sugar made from corn stalks,(by Mr. Wess,) and 
made some remarks to the Society on the probable success 
of this branch of manufacture in the United Siates. He 
also presented several specimens of flax, prepared by steam 
with a view toits being spun on common cotton machinery. 
Also, several specimens of wild siik and silk cotton from 
Mexico and the Bahama Islands. The thanks of the Soci- 
ety were voted unanimously to Mr. Cotman, for the inter- 
esting specimens and details which he had brought under 
the notice of the Council; and gratification was expressed 
on the advantages the Society would derive from the infor- 
mation that Mr. Cotman would from time to time lay be- 
fore them, during his present visitto England. 

AGRICULTURAL MEETING IN SUSSEX. 

The Annual Meeting of the West Sussex Agricultural 
Association was held at Goodwood, June 13. This Asso- 
ciation, while aiming at the promotion of agriculture, de- 
votes particular attention to the improvement of the labor- 
ing classes. It is supported by a number of the dignitaries 
of the church and benevolent noblemen, at the head of whom 
is the Duke of Richmond. At the Annual Meeting there 
are ploughing and sheep-shearing matches and the like, and 
prizes are awarded to the successful competitors, also to 
exemplary house servants, farm laborers, &c. On this oc- 
casion, the report says :— 

“« At two o’clock the company assembled for dinner in the 
Tennis Court at Waterbeach. The company was honored 
with the presence of the ladies of the noble house of Len- 
nox and others of the neighborhood ; and his Grace the 
Duxe or Ricumonp presided, supported on the right by 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, the Hon. and Rev. L. V 
Harcourt, and the Venerable Archdeacon Manning: and 
on the left by Charles S. Dickens, Esq., Col. Charles Wynd- 
ham, the Hon. Mr. Colman, and Archdeacon Webber. A 
very large number of the neighburing clergy were also pre- 
sent. Grace having been said by the Lord Bishop, upwards 
of two hundred gentlemen, exclusive of a large number of 
the successful candidates, sat down to an excellent cold col- 
lation, served up in excellent style. The company were 
preceded by a band playing, “‘ The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
land.’ Thanks being returned by the Lord Bishop, the 
cloth was removed.” 

After the usual loyal toasts, and that of the “ Lord Bishop 
of Chichester and the Clergy of the Digcese”’ had been 
drunk and acknowledged. the prizes were distributed to the 
successful candidates, and Archdeacon Manning made an 
appropriate speech to the laborers ; at the close of which he 

‘proposed as a toast, “‘ the health of the laboring classes and 
the successful candidates.” The speaker ‘‘ sat down amidst 
a torrent of applause.” The Lorp Bisuop then arose,and 
after some highly complimentary remarks on the “ Noble 
Duke,” proposed “ the health of his Grace, with three times 
three.” His Grace then arose, and, after acknowledging 
the toast, expressed the lively interest he felt in the objects 
of the association. After one or two other toasts had been 
drunk and acknowledged, His Grace again arose and 
said :— 

“I beg to propose the health of a gentlemen from the 
United States. I have much pleasure in introducing him 
to the farmers in Sussex as one who was engaged in an 
enquiry into the agricultural affairs of America. I have 
seen the report of that inquiry, and know that no one could 
have written such a work on the subjeet, unless he had 
been well aware that agriculture was of the first importance 
in all countries. I had the pleasure of introducing him as 
an honorary member of the Royal Agricultural Society ; 
and I now introduce Mr. Colman, who sits by Mr. Dickens, 
not as a stranger, but as a descendant of those who were 
one with us, and as a brother citizen. The disputes with 
America have been happily settled; and let us hope that 
we may long remain in amicable relations with the United 
States. I ask you to drink the health of ‘ Mr. Colman,’ 
with three ¢cimes three, and then show your response to the 
sentiments which I fave uttered; and may our only rivalry 
with them be, who can produce the best men and the best 
farmers, (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Cotmay, on rising to return thanks, was very loudly 
cheered. He said: “ It is with unmixed gratification that 
I return thanks for the kind manner in which you have re- 
ceived the toasi; and the only difficulty I find is in giving 
atteranee to the sentiments whieh oppress me. The noble 





duke has truly observed that J do not come before you as a 
stranger. England is the land of my fathers; and I feel 
that I can come home to then, and on landing on your 
shores, could say, in the language of one of old, * You aer 
my friends and my brethren.’ You do but echo the senti- 
ments the enlightened Americans entertain; they are such 
as the enlightened men of England feel towards them. I 
passed through the war from 1812 to 1815, and can assure 
you that there were none but felt that it was an unnatu- 
ral war; and that a thiill of joy, like an electric shock, per- 
vaded ai] ranks of the enlightened Americans at the com- 
munication of peace. Since then there have been a few 
clouds in the sky ; but I have no doubt they will soon pass 
away. Iam sure there was not a respectable man among 
us who did not rejoice at the successful settlement of the 
late agitated questions. Permit me to say that my inter- 
course with farmers has been very great; but that I have 
attended no meetings with greater delight than I have ex- 
perienced on the present occasion, because so much moral 
effect has been produced. I may say with the poet: 
* Man is the noblest wheel your realms supply, 

Aid souls are ripening in another sky.’ 


~ * 


“T have taken great interest in agricultural pursuits, and 
in the endeavors to elevate the condition of the rural classes; 
for in proportion as you endeavor to make the:n reflect, you 
not only assist the act, but elevate their minds. Will it be 
said that any evil would arise from education? Is it sup- 
pesed that education will make them more dissatisfied? I 
think not; but, on the contrary, that they will Le better sat- 
isfied with their landlords; and if their landlords ave not 
what they should be, God forbid that they should be satis- 
fied. I come before you with a full heart; and I do say, 
that be our condition high or low, our power enlared or lim- 
ited, it cannot be so nobly employed as in the advancement 
of the weltare of our fellow beings. Gentlemen, you have 
already drunk the health of the chairman ; but I now repeat 
and call upon ycu to drink success to the beneficent land- 
lord, and success to the honest and industrious laborer.” — 
(“« The hon. gentleman, during the delivery of his eloquent 
address, was loudly appiauded.”’) 

THE GRAND SHOW AT DERBY. 

The annual Show and Fair of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety was to be held at Derby, commencing July 11, and 
lasting one week. At our latest dates, July 3, the prepara- 
tions were making on a most magniiicent scale. To give 
our readers some idea how theysmanage these t':ings in o!d 
England, we cupy from the Mark-Lane Express the fullow- 
ing 

PRCGRAMME oF ARRANGEMENTS :— 

Frivay, July 7.—Last day of receiving implements, seeds, 
&c., to be exhibited in the Implement Yard. 

Saturpay, 8.—Implements to be arranged by the Stew- 
ards for the Judges’ inspection. 

Monpay, 10.—Judges inspect the implements, and select 
those for trial. 

Ttrspay, 11.—Implement Yard open for exhibition at 8 
o'clock, until 6 in the evening. Admission 5s. Cattle 
received from 8 in the morning until 8 at night. Mem- 
bers of Council dine with the Mayor. 

WepyeEspay, 12.—Judges inspect the stock and award the 
prizes. Implement Yard open to the pubiic, from 8 in 
the morning until 6 in the afternoon. Admission 5s. 
Public trial of implements. Council dinner at the County 
Hall at 5 o’clock, P. M., when the award (with the ex- 
ception as applies to horses) will be read. Doors open 
at four. 

Tuvurspay, 13.—The Cattle and Implement Yards vpen to 
the public from 6 in the morning until 1 o’clock. Admis- 
sion 2s. 6d.; from 1 o'clock till 6 in the evening, at 1s. 
Dinner of the Society in the great Pavilion at 4 o’cluck. 
Doors open at 3 

Fripay, 14.—Cattle Yard open at 7. Sale begins at 10 
o’clock. Admission Is. . 
{> Tickets for the admission of members to the dinner 

of the Society at the Pavilion, price 10s. ($2 25) each. 


Agricultural Fairs for 1843, 











New York State, Rochester, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 
Albany County, Albany, 

Cayuga “ Auburn, Oct. 11, 12. 
Chautanque “ Fredonia, Sept. 29, 30. 
Chemung, “ Elmira, Oct. 17, 18. 
Columbia “ Hudson, Oct. 10. 
Cortland “ Cortland Village, Oct. 3. 

Erie “6 Buffalo, Oct. 11, 12. 
Genpsee a Batavia, Oct. 4, 5. 
Oneida ss Vernon, Oct. 5, 6. 
Onondaga “ Syracuse, Oct. 4, 5. 
Ontario o Canandaigua, Oct. 17, 18. 
Rensselaer “ Lansingburgh, Sept. 27, 28. 
Ulster a Kingston, Sept. 20. 
Wayne as Newark, Oct. 10, 11. 


We intend to keep this table standing till the Fairs occur. 
Secretaries of societies not mentioned above will oblige us 
by sending notice of the time and place appointed for their 


| Fairs. 





Erratum.—Our printer begs pardon of Sybil for a blun- 
der in her communication last month, p. 85, 3d column. 
She did not say snow-balls were none the less beautiful for 
being “‘ crimson”’—but common ! 


—— 
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Editorial Chat. 

*Encouragement.—Our pages this month exhibit gratify. 
ing evidence that our former friends and correspondents not 
only remember us with kindness, but continue to feela lively 
interest in the cause in which we are engaged. We per- 
ceive, also, that our publishers ere in better spirits of late, | 
which is a sure sign that our list of readers is increasing, 
In short, we are fast recovering from the effects of the col 
storms of the past winter, and our gallant craft bids fair ty 
sail gaily on as in days gone by, with its monthly freight of 
intelligence and encouragement to those who cultivate the 
soil. Our sincere thanks are due to those ‘friends indeeg” 
who have kindly assisted us; but will not more of oy 
Western New York friends lend a hand in ‘bunting up those 
of our former readers who do not now take the Farmer! 
(KS Show them your paper, and let them kuow that th 
New Genesee Farmer is still going on, and wiil continue » 
go on, “‘ right side up, with care.” 

To Readers and Correspondents.—Interesting com. 
munications from S. W. arrived too late for this number; 
and several valuable articles in type are crowded out—yijj 
appear next month. 

JuvENIs—writes well, and his communication contains 
guod sentiments ; but it is too juvenile for our purpose. We 
want facts and substantial truéhs, expressed in a few plain 
and pointed words. 

Can't Go.—We regret to inform our friends in Mass. 
chusetts that we shall not be able to visit them this month, 
as we had intended. Our duties as Assistant Secretary of 
the State Agricultural Society, will not allow us sufficient 
time. Another reason is, we perceive that our friend, W, 
B.. has been obliged to suspend his excellent ‘ Berkshire 
Farmer,” at the close of the volume, for want of sufficient 
patronage! This is a disgrace to the farmers of old Bert 
shire ; and we feel less desire to see them. 





ArpLe TrEE BorEr.—A writer in one of the Bostm 
agricultural papers, says the Appie Tree Borer is at work 
in Genesee county, N. ¥Y. Isitsvu? We have never yet 
seen or heard of it in Western New York. 

Timothy injured by Insects.—We noticed in Cortland 
County that timothy grass was much injured by som 
cause, supposed to be insects, causing the head and upper 
portion of the stalk to die soon after heading out. We 
could not discover any insects ir it, but were told tht 
others had dune so. What is it? 

Murrain in Cattle.—Mr. Lemuel Thompson, of this 
city, a few days since, lost a fine Durham bull, and som 
other animals, by murrain. Professor Hamilton made 
post mortem examination of the bull, and at our request 
has furnished us a report thereon, with much valuable ir 
formation concerning this maliguant disease, which w 
shall publish next month. 

“A Wheatlander” is informed, that it was our veritt 
ble self that visited his town: we don’t keep any sud 
creatures as ‘ old bachelors’’ to send on such excursioas, 
and we plead “ not guilty”? to the “soft impeachment” 
contained in his letter. 

The Wabash and Maumee Valleys.—Will friend 
Scott or Smith favor us with some information about the 
country along the Wabash and Erie Canal, to obliges 
friend who thinks of emigrating? Particularly as @ 
healthiness, quality and price of land, &c. 

Farmers’ Encyciorepia.—If the publishers of thist 
print cannot afford to send us the remaining numbers 
noticing it, they would oblige us by sending a copy tom 
of our book-sellers. 





(> The following remarks are intended as a partial ® 
ply to the inquiries of ** Many.” The subject will be © 
sumed next month.—Ep. 


To Young Men—Farmers’ Sons. 

In addressing this class of readers, I wish to lay aside 
the dignity of the editor, and come among you 8s one @ 
your own number. For I tvo am a young man, and ¢ 
farmer’s son; a..l I know from experience what disadvr 
tages you labor under in the pursuit of knowledge, #%4 
what numerous discouragements you meet ia your efforts 
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fo: intellectual imprevement. But I also know, that if you 
have the w2dl you can succeed in making great attainments ; 
and I know, too, that there is a great work for you to do, 
and great things will be expected of you. Immense 1e- 
sponsibilities rest upon you, as those who are about to as- 
sume the management of our much-abused farms—as those 
to whom the community must look for that reform in our 
practice of agriculture which is so imperiou<ly demanded 
at the present tims. It begins to be plainly seen that it 
will not do for you to follow in the beaten tracks of your 
fathers, and coatent yourselves with doing as they have 
done. They received their lands at low prices, fresh from 
the hand of God, abounding with fertility, and producing 
plentiful crops with little skill or labor; while the absence 
of western competition enabled them to obtain a ready 
market for all their surplus; end their simpler habits, and 
fewer wants, rendered it less difficult for them to attain res- 
pectability and happiness in their profession. But how dif- 
ferent is your situation? You obtain your lands at high 
prices, and many of them so impoverished by a loug course 
of bad culture, that the staple productions are greatly dim- 
inished; or the fields are so filled with noxious weeds, that 
a double amount of labour is necessary to obtain even a 
scantycrop. While the competition from the vast West is 
so great and increasing, that prices must be very low. 

It is affirmed by some, that the wheat crop of Western 
New York has diminished, in the average yield per acre, 
one quarter, or 25 per cent., in ten years! How long will 
it be, at this rate, before our great staple will not half pay 
for the labor required to produce it? Do you say this can- 
not be helped—that it is impossible to keep up the wheat- 
growing capabilities of our s»il? No such thing. It is 
possible—yes, and easy too, not only to keep it up, but to 
increase ii; if we will only accept the aid which science 
offers. Look at what has been done in Great Britain. 
With soi] not equal to ours by nature, and a less favor- 
able climate, in districts where science has been combined 
with intelligent industry the wheat crop has steadily in- 
creased in yield, at as rapid a rate as ours has decreased ; 
so that forty to fifty bushels per acre are are now frequently 
obtained, where at one time, with as much labor, the yield 
was only half thit quantity. 

But you will ask ‘“ How are we to obtain this know- 
ledge? We have only a plain school education, and are 
obliged to devote nearly all our time to labor. Scientific 
learning belongs to collezes, and those who are rot obliged 
to work for a living.” 
one which the Cannot family ere very apt to fall into. I 
unhesitatingly affirm, that there is scarcely a young man in 


Here again is a great mistake, and 


Western New York, of ordinary intellect. who cannot, if 
he has the destre, make himself familiar with all! the most 
important scienees coanccted with agriculture. Within a 
few years past, so many excellent and cheap books have 
been published, in which both theory and practice are ex- 
plained so that all who read them can understand, that 
there is no longer any good excuse for remaining in igno- 
rance. It is true there is one thing greatly needed in this 
country, which is not yet supplied ; but, if young men will 
make their wishes knowr, it soon will be. We mean an 
Experimental School of Agriculture. To those who could 
devote a year or two to the subject, such an institution 
would be of more benefit than mary years of reading. Let 
none delay, however, and let none repine because they are 
obliged to labor: to labor is noble—yea, is a blessing. 
Only muke good use of the time you have, and of the pow- 
ers God has given you, end you can rise above all diffigul- 
ties, and will find the profession of agriculture afford you 
more true enjoyment than you now conceive possible. 


Agricultural Schools and Experimental Farms. 

Within two or three years past, a new era seems to have 
commenced in the history of agriculture. Men of the pro- 
foundest research and deep philosophy seem to have used 
all their pewers and vied with each other, to throw light on 
the operations of the husbandman. The silent operations 
of Nature have been watched, and her hidden mysteries 
scrutinized, till she has been made to reveal what was never 
before disclosed ; and knowledge has thus been obtained of 
gteat value to the science of agriculture. The wonderful 
improvements which are now being wade in the agriculture 
of some parts of Europe, where the light of scienceis brought 
to bear upon i, has awanened among the friends of improve- 
ment in this country, a desire to see if like causes will not 
produce like results here. It has become evident to every 








intelligent mind, that something more chan has yet been 
done, must be done, before the improvement of our agricul- 
ture will keep pace with the spirit of the age, or ever come 
up to that standard to which it ought to attain. The farm- 
ers of this country laber under great disadvantages, in that 
so few of them are men of capital and education. It is there- 
fore necessary to facilitate and cheapen the diffusion of sci- 
entific knowledge, so as to bring it within the reach of our 
practical young men, and at the same time to afford such 
ocular demonstration of its value and importance, as will 
overcome existing prejudice. Hence the necessity of Ag- 
ricultural Schools and Experimental Farms, where scien- 
tific instruction may be imparted to young men, not by books 
and theories merely, but illustrated by experiments and 
practical application, showing how causes produce certai 

effects, and what den-/i's result therefrom. ; . 

These institutions need not be very large or complicated, 
nor require State appropriations or large outlay of capital. 
All that is necessary is, a good farm having a variety of 
soils and proper outbuildings and stock, &c., with a school 
house containing rooms for say thirty or forty students, 
a lecture room, and a room for library and cabinets; also a 
set ef chemical and philosophical apparatus, and a small li- 
brary of books. The whole expense in addition to the 
farm and orbinary farm buildings, need not be greater than 
that of a common village academy, say $4,000 or $5,000. 
Are there not iudividuals in Western New-York, having 
suitable farms, and able and willing to make such an outlay 
for so noble a purpose? ~Thisneed not be done ona venture ; 
for it will be an easy matter to first ascertain whether it is 
really desired by young men, and whether a sufficient num- 
ber will enter it on terms that will defray the expenses. 
None should be allowed to enter who have not received a 
good common school education, and who are not willing in 
their turn to perform their part of the labors of the farm. 
An efficient and experienced farmer should have the general 
management of the farm, with assistants for particular de- 
partments. One or more scientific men as professors, should 
give lectures and attend the recititions in the sciences, di- 
rect out-deor scientific experiments, and explain the philos- 
ophy of the operations of the farm and garden, so as to com- 
bine instruction with labor, and thus render it pleasing. 
The sciences most necessary to be taught in such an insti- 
tution, are, Geology and Chemistry, in their application to 
azriculture ; Botany and Natural Philosophy; with occa- 
sional lectures on Entomology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, 
Mechanics, Architecture, &c. 

We are happy to state that notices have recently been 
published of at least three of these institutions about to be 
commenced in the United States, viz.: one in Connecticut, 
one in Pennsylvania, and one in Tennessee. We should be 
gratified if young men in Western New-York who would like 
to enter such an institution, would send us their address, 
that we may know who and how many they are.—Ep. 








Our Summer Rambles. 

We spent two weeks of the past month among friends in 
the country; and, as is often the case with us under such 
circumstances, our time passed so pleasantly that our fur- 
lough had expired before we had an opportunity of calling 
on on--half of those whom we desired to visit; and we were 
obliged to hasten back to our abode amid the brick walls, 
and noise, and dust of the city. Our city friends begin to 
express their appre’ iensions that the charms and attractions 
of the country are exerting such an influence over us that we 
shall soon become dissatisfied with our situation and desert 
them entirely; and we confess there would be some tanger 
of that kind, were it not for the enjoyment we derive from 
holding monthly converse through the press, with our numer- 
ous friends and readers in the country, and the circumstance 
that our imprisonment is not very lasting—for as soon as 
the month expires, we are again roaming free as air. 

We have before stated that we should not give any de- 
tailed account of what we see, hear, and do in our country 
rambles ; so we are not new going to tell all abvut where 
we went and whom we saw during the past month, nor how 
neat or slovenly their fields and gardens, dooryards and fen- 
ces, looked;-neither shall we tell how things appeared 
withia doors, nér what charming yuung ladies we met with ! 
These are reminiscences too precious to be disclosed in print. 
Besides, we exceedingly dislike to have them suspect, when 
we are with them, that 

‘“* A chiel ’s amang ye taking notes, 
And, faith, he'll print it.” 








Waterloo—Raising Flaxseed for Oil. 

In passing through Seneca county, we were surprised to 
see so many fields of flax on the ground; but at Waterloo 
we found there are two Oil Miils, and we tearned that the 
proprietors had induced the farmers of that county to sow 
about a thousand acres of flax this year, for the sake of the 
seed. The oil makers furnish seed for sowing in spring, 
and contract with the farmers for the crop when harvested, 
at $1 per bushel. The yield is from 10 to 15 bushels per 
acre; and we were told that farmers found the crop more 
profitable than wheat or oats. It is sown early in spring, 
on good dry land, half a bushel of seed per acre. It ripens 
in August, and if raised merely for the seed, is hurvested 
and thrashed like other grain. But when the sta‘k is used, 
it is pulled by a machine as soon as the seed begins to ri- 
pen, and bound in small bundles, the seed stripped off by a 
machine, and the stalks spread out and dew rotted. It is 
then so'd to the hemp makers at Waterloo for $7 or $8 per 
ton; which is said to more than pay for all the extra 
trouble. An acre yields about one tonof stalks. When the 
land is in good condition, wheat is commonly sown after 
flax ; but this will not answer on poor land. 

[It will be seen by an advertisement in this paper, that 
Mr. M. F. Reynolds has commenced the oil business in this 
city, and wishes to obtain seed. He will also contract with 
farmers for growing flax seed next year.] 

Waterlog Academy. Our friend Edward Cooper, for- 
merly daniies Academy, is now principal of the Acad- 
emy at Waterloo. This is a new institution, and commen- 
ces with great promise of success. The building is very 
convenient and highly ornamental to the village, reflecting 
great credit on the enterprise and taste of the community ; 
and the apparatus and other facilities of education, together 
with the well known ability of the principal, give ample 
assurance of the efficiency of the institution. 


Visit to Aurora. 
Our friend Colman seemed to apprehend that dangerous 


consequences might result from our visit to this™ Elys um” 
last year; and yet we have again ventured to spend several 
days in that captivating region, without being conscious of 
any harm. We found the village and scenery as beautiful, 
the lake as lovely, the woods and fields as luxuriant, the fruit 
as fine and abundant, the people as kind and hospitable, 
and the dadies as charming as before; and we fortunately 
had more time to admire and enjoy all these delightsome 
objects. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we think this place 
perfect, or that we saw nothing that we could wish were 
different ; for although Nature has done wonders, and art 
much, for Aurora, there is much yet that ought to be dune; 
and we cannot refrain from mentioning one or two things, 
which, for the sake of the reputation of the place, and tho 
health and beauty of “the ladies, we hope the gentlemen 
trustees will giv: their early attention. In the first place, 
tho side walks of the main street are quite too narrow and 
uneven, tco much obstructed and covered with weeds, and 
not enough sl-aded with trees; and, worse than all, they are 
so monopolized in some parts by a swine-ish multitude (vide 
Dickens!) that no ladies can walk on them. This is a nu- 
isance that ought not to be tolerated by the refined Aurore- 
ans, Then look at the road south of the villarcc. Whata 
delightful suminer walk it would be, for about half a mile, 
to that beautiful valley and cove in the Jake, with the mag- 
nilicent trees and cooling shade, provided there was only a 
good wide pathway along the side of the road, and friend 
Young would plant a few more shade trees along his fences ! 
How much these improven:ents would add to the beauty and 
interest of the place, and to the enjoyment and health of 
the inhabitants! Don’t you think so, ladies ? 

The finest wheat land in Cayuga county is along the bor- 
ders of the lake. In fact, the tinest w. eat we have seen 
this year, is in the neighborhood of Aurora. There is also 
much fine corn in the county, but that is generally on land 
which is too sandy for wheat. A large portion of the county 
is devoted to grazing and sheep raising. Some large wool 
growers, like Humphrey Howland, have two or three years 
clip of wool on hand, being unwilling to sell at the current 
prices. 

We are under lasting obligations to several gentlemen 
of Aurora, who kindly accompanied us in our excursions 
among the farmers. Mr. J. E. Williams went with us toa 
number of places, among the rest, to Humyhrey Howland’s, 
Dr. J. Thompson's, and to our old esteemed friend's, 
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Davin Tuomas. 

We found him in good health and spirits, as usual, and 
as much as ever devoted to his favurite pursuit, Horticulture 
—or, more properly, Pomology—for the subject of fruits 
seems to engross all his attention at present. We almost 
regret this; for it is @ great pity to see his formerly beauti- 
ful garden, with its extensive collection of choice plants, so 
much neglected as it now is. We are aware, however, that 
his time is well occupied, and that he is accomplishing an 
important work for which he is eminently well qualified, 
and from which we trust the community will eventually reap 
great advantages. (We shall allude tothis ugain hereafter. ) 
We only spent a very short time with D. T., (long enough to 
feast on his splendid cherries, however,) intending tv make 
@ second visit; but on our return to these parts, we learned 
that he was absent, and therefore did not call. We hope 
he will let us hear from him before long—some of our read- 
ers are concerned about him! (See his Letter, received 
since this was wriiten.) 

Cortland—The Randalls. 

We are indebted to Mr. Yonng, of Aurora, for a pleasant 
ride of 33 miles tv Cortland village. The iutermediate 
country is beautifully diversified with hill and valley, some 
ef it quite rich and fertile, especially the valleys, while a 
greater portion appears rather poor, and is mostly used for 
grazing and sheep pastures. Cortland village is situated in 
the midst of a beautiful and extensive plain on the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehannah. The soil is not all @al, though 
it is very fertile, producing fine crops of Indian corn, pota- 
toes, wheat, and other grain and grass. Six o~ seven hun- 
dred acres of this land constitutes the farm ef Mr. William 
Randall, who (with his brother} was one of the earliest 
settlers in this region, and became affluent by a long and 
successful mercantile life; but has aow resigned the store 
to his son, and devotes his attention te the care of his splen- 
did farm. Having the requisite taste as well as means, 
Mr. Randall has erected the neatest, most convenient, and 
durable fargp buildings that we have ever seen. They are 
situated about one mile from the village, in a very conven- 
ient location—the farm house, the barn, stables, sheds, &c., 
all built of fine cobble stones, and all constructed in the most 
periect aud appropriate manier. The roads are made of 
gravel, and the manure yard is paved. Having a stream of 
water with a fall, a larse wate:-whcel is attached to the barn 
for driving the thrashing machine, cutting fodder, and 
grinding coarse grain &c. for feeding stock. Mr. Randall 
does not keep a great deal of stock at present, except sheep. 
Of these he has, if we mistake not, about one thousand. 
He has two clips of wool now on hand, waiting for an im- 
provement in the market. 

But we must pass to the mansion. This is a princely 
establishment, situated almost in the centre of the village, 
yet so surrounded with large trees, that it has a retired and 
rural appearance, and for richness and beauty we know of 
but few residences west of the Hudson that equal it. The 
house is of brick, large and well proportioned, with about 
two acres of ornamental ground at the front and sides, and 
a vegetable and fruit garden in the rear. The house is sit- 
uated on a corner lot, with a neat low stone wall extending 
about twenty rods on each street, and ornamental iron gates 
atthe entrances. The grounds are laid out with good taste, 
and well filied with choice flowers, trees and shrubs, all kept 
in the nicest order. Between the pleasure ground and veg- 
etable garden is the gardener’s lodge, and a neat greenhouse 
filled with a good collection of exotics, some quite rare, and 
all in good condition, reflecting much credit on Mc. Scott, 
the gardener. 

Within the house, every thing corresponds with the im- 
pressions created without. Elegance and utility delight- 
fully combined, appear on every side, indicative of comfort 
and happiness, and bearing testimony of the taste and wealth 
of the occupants ; while the cordial hospitality and cheerful 
free-and-easy sociability of the proprietor affords a pleasing 
contrast with the appearance and manners of the majority 
of those whose lives have been devoted to the pursuit of 
gain. We should like to speak of the ladies, andthe charm- 
ing music with which they entertained us in the evening ; 
but we dare not trust ourself farther. If we happen that 
way again, we shall certainly call. 

One suggestion for Mr. Randall: What a capital place 
Cortland village would be for a grand Experimental Farm 
and Agricultural Institute! (See an article in another col- 
umn.) What excellent land Mr. Randall’s would be for 
the purpose! and what happiness it might afford him to 


engage in such an enterprise! How much such an institu- 
tion is needed, acd what a vast amount of good would re- 
sult from it! And, finally, how we shoald like to assist in 
the management of such an establishment. 

Henry S. Randall, Esq.—We deeply regretted not find- 
ing the talented and gentlemanly Corresponding Secretary 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at home, for we an- 
ticipated much enjoyment from spending a day or two with 
him, in visiting some of the good farms and farmers of Cort- 
land ; and we greatly wanted him to “‘ show up” his beau- 
tiful animals for us, some of which are of rare excellence. 
Mr. Randall was absent on the duties of |iis office, as County 
Superintendent of Schools. We felt inclined to scold him 
for being away just then ; but he has since written us such 
an excellent letter of regrets, and promises to do so many 
clever things for us if we will come again, that we have 
concluded to pay another visit to these parts before long; 
consequently, we shall defer our remarks about his stock 
&c., till another time. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Richard Morgan, of Au- 
rora, we also had the pleasure of visiting L. A. Morredi, 
Esq., of Tompkins county, the great wool grower and able 
writer on Sheep-Husbandry ; but want of space compels us 
to defer an account of our visit tiJl next month. We brought 
away several specimens of his fine Saxony wool which may 
be seen at our office. 

We are also obliged to omit a notice of €ol. Sherwood’s 
farm at Auburn, and a number of others that interested us. 

Visit to “‘ Flora.” 

We closed our rambles by calling on our fair correspond- 
ent, Flora. It wasa pleasant afternoon; and, declining all 
company, we walked solitary and alone, about two miles to 
her residence. We shall not say what thoughts occupied 
our mind during that walk, nor attempt to describe the fair 
“victim of disappointment,” as our imagination pictured 
her. Suffice it to say. the reality was soon before us, with 
all her charms and 'oveliness, and—her husband and three 
children by her side! What a shock was that for the sen- 
sitive bachelor! He did not faint, however, nor run away ; 
but staid over night, and then started for home, well satis- 
fied with his adventures. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Inquiry—Poison Hemloeck—Editor’s Garden. 

Wiil the learned Editor please inform his numerous read- 
ers what spectes of the genus Cicuta it was that he saw 
growing along the fences on the grounds of his friend S.. of 
Macedon? Also, will he be pleased to engage some one 
of his many accomplished female friends to describe to his 
readers his own neat and beautiful garden, cultivated by 
his own practical, industrious and well-hardened bands, 
and confer a favor on his friend, FIDELIA. 


Our best bow to yon, Fidelia. 
ing the poison heinlock Cicuta—that is the name of the 
water hemlock, a plant nearly allied to this, and also pois- 


We were in error in call- 


ous. 
order Umbillifera ; grows about four feet high, stem erect, 
spotted; leaves large, tripinnate, (finely divided,) smooth 
and shining; flowers white, small, in numerous irregular 


umbels. 


of children being poisoned by eating the roots, mistaking 
them for carrots or parsnips.) It is a biennial plant: con- 
sequently keeping it closely cut, so as to prevent its secd- 
ing for two years, will destroy it, 

As to our garden, we fear we shall not be able to per- 
suade any of our female friends to describe it, for it is Io- 
cated in our sanc/um, where we are not often honored with 
their company. We will therefore describe it ourselves, 
for the benefit of Fidelia, and any others who feel curiosity 
concerning it. Our garden -consists of a very neat box, 
made of ied cedar, about four feet long, two wide, and 


a handsome glass case, or frame, eighteen inches high, 
tightly glazed, and well fitted to the box. Withi: this are 
growing some beautiful ferns and mosses, three species of 
cactus, a ground pine ( Lycopodium,) and a bunch of heart’s 
ease. The advantage of our garden is, it requires no 
care. Being tightly enclosed with glass walls and roof, no 
evaporation takes place, and no watering is necessary. 
While the constant moisture, and freedom from dust with- 
in, keeps all fresh and green ; and we can leave it fur weeks, 
or even months, and go and lecture our friends and neigh- 





bours about their slovenly gardens, without the least self- 


This is the Contum maculatum of Linneus, natural | 


Whole plant highly poisonous; disagreeable 
: : a | 
smell when tonched or bruised. (We have frequently heard | 


eight inches deep, filled with fine earth, and covered with | 


i 
| 


; 





reproach arising from the reflection that our own is suffer, 
ing We left it untouched for four months last winter, and 
the plants were all alive, and mostly healthy. If Fidelig 
will favor us with a call, we shall be happy to show her ou, 
garden, but cannot promise her a walk in it. 





Fruit and Flowers. 
(In a Letter from Cayuga county.) 

Iam not surprised at the unwillingness to write for thy 
press, which cultivators often exhibit, when even I—whg 
have written enough for wany volumes, having grown rusty by 
disuse of the pen, am hesitating how to commence an article 
on the subject of fruit and flowers. T'o begin, however, 
must be the first step; and trite as the remark may seem, 
it may be worth remembering. 

My fruit garden is too large for the number of swine that 
are kept there; but if all the stone fruit grew in one guar. 
ter, a temporary fence might confine them there during the 
season when the curculio is most active, and when its larva 
ave dropping from the trees. Intermingling the pear and 
the apple with the plum and the apricot, wasa great over. 
sight at the time of planting. The presence of the hogs 
among the latter, is of great consequence, but of very little 
account among the former, because that insect only deals jn 
stone fruit. 

The apricot, plum, and nectarine suffer the most from 
such depredations, while cherries are rarely wormy where 
live stock have access to the trees; and mine have been 
comparatively so free from this defect, that I was scarcely 
aware of the losses sustained by mony horticulturists who 
huve planted where no hog can be suffered to run. Ona 
late excursion, however, I saw fine trees well loaded, from 
which it was difficult to obtain a teste unpolluted by that 
troublesome insect. 

Tt is therefore evident that, to select the finest sorts, and 
to cultivate the trees in the best manner, is not sufficient to 
insure us fine cherries. The ravages of the curculio must 
be checked by some means; and so far, I have found it the 
easiest method to turn the voracity of the hog against them; 
thongh, by a regular account, we have subtracted by the 
thamb and finger 1684 from the gross number this season, 
The prospect of fruit is encouraging. 

In a few years fruit gardens will become much more com- 
mon than they are at present; and several of my neighbors 
have already determined not to live much longer without 
such addition to their comforts. Too long, indeed, have 
our glorious summers been allowed to pass aw ay without 
maturing the finer fruits of the garden, except for a very 
select number of the inhabitants. The great mass of the 
people have done without them; though a few, combining 
the brute and the fiend, have preyed on their enterprising 
and industrious neighbors ; and as the same depravity may 
be expected to exist where no moral instruction is publicly 
extended, a very important question must arise : How shall 
we protect our fruit trees against plunderers? To this] 
would answer, without hesitation, PLANT HEDGES! and the 
best that I have seen has been made of the Michigan Rose. 
This strong plant grows freely from cuttings, and soon pre- 
sents such a formidable array of prickles, that no marauder 
who has any regard for his shirt or his hide, would venture 


among thein. 


Well, what is there few among the flowers? 
not much, but something. 


Perhaps 
Some years ago, I procured 
Lychnis coronala as a green house plant, kept it ina 
pof where it flowered beautifully ; but not knowing how to 
Had it been 
transferred to the border, all might have been well; but 
Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Plants, had recorded thet 
it must be potted in autumn, “ or the severe frosts in win- 
ter will kill it, or injure it very much, [even in England.]” 
So it was left to its fate. A year ago last fall, however, 
another root was sent me by an emiuent florist, It wasalso 
potted to preserve it from the cold; and in the spring it 
was so drawn up as to be considered a hopeless case. Still, 
as there was no easier way to dispose of it, it was set out in 
a shaded border, where it was entirely forgotten till the 
present summer, when it was discovered, and is now beau- 
tifuily in bloom. The flower is the lergest of the genus, 
bright orange, with fringed border. It came from China. 

The Double Michigan Rose—cne of the most showy a- 
mong roses—is undoubtedly a hybrid, as it comes into 
bloom before the single varieties, contrary to the order of 
nature. It is said thet it originated in Baltimore, and con- 


manage it, it pevished in the ensuing winter. 
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sequently may be very distinct from the double wild variety 
which was found on an island of the Ohio. Who can tell 
us whether this variety has been preserved; and, if so, 
where it may be obtained ? 

In the spring of 1842, I planted a bulb of Gladiolus 
foribundus, from which two stems arose and produced 50 
flowers in autumn. The color is pink and white; and for 
freshness and beauty, not surpassed by any ornament of the 
garden. Wrapt in paper or potted in common soil, it may 
safely be kept through the winter in a warm closet, no mois- 
ture being allowed to disturb it. When the danger from 
vernal frosts is over, plant it in rich soil. D. T. 


For the New Genesce Farmer. 


Matters and Things in General. 

Mr. Batenam,—lIt is so long since I have written any 
thing for your paper, that I hardly know what subject to 
take up to write on. Ithink Icannot do better than devote 
this sheet, with your permission, to “ matters and things in 
general.” Were it not for the kind solicitation of “ t lora,.” 
[should not think of writing ; for I am aware that any 
thing of mine will add but very little to the interest or use- 
fulness of your paper. But “ Flora” is too good and gencr- 
ous a spirit, and too complimentary withal, to be denicd any 
favor in my humble power to grant. 

When I first appeared in your columns “a long time 
ago,” it was for the purpose of accomplishing a certain ob- 
ject, namely, to arouse other and superior minds among my 
own sex, to the advocacy of correct principles of domestic 
economy, improvement in the education, and refinement of 
the manners of [armers’ f:milies; together with neatness 
and taste in the external embellishment of their dwellings, 
by a more extensive cultivation of trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers, with a view to rendering their homes comfortable and 
even elegant, and converting country life from a solitary 
looking abode among weeds, wildness, and rubbish, to a 
scene of refined simplicity within aud without, redolent with 
the heavenly graces of pure and cultivated minds and the 
fresh fragrance of the flower garden, divested of all the con- 
temptible aping of city fashions and follies, that crush and 
corrupt the energies, the beauty, and power of both mind 
and body. To call attention to these matters, I say, was 
my sole object ; and having in a manner accomplished it, | 
retired, satisfied to be a silent spectator of the progress of 
things, and a practical advocate of my cherished principles 
around my own habitation, convinced that the subject had 
the best of advocates, and wwuld reecivethe fullest measure 
of justice. Since that time I have been uch edified as well 
as instructed by the excellent communications of “ Flora” 
and others. The “Conversations in the Flower Garden,” 
in your late numbers, are conceived in an oxcellent spirit, 
are well and agrecably written, and will undoubtedly, in a 
greater or less degree, accomplish the excellent object of the 
writer. To all such charming “ Sybils” I extend a most 
cordial welcome, and promise to read, and cause to be read, 
every syllable they may pen for our benefit. Go on, dear 
Flora, Sybil, and all of you who can so admirably instruct 
and amuse us; you will reap a rich reward. Your litile 
portic incogs will not, perhaps, he heralded before the world, 
like the names of Evuster, Mauipran, or Vestais, whom 
an unthinking, corrupt world have loaded with that which 
should have fed starving humanity, just for playing their 
“fantastic tricks!” but you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have performed a duty, rendered services 
calculated to convey substantial comforts and blessings to 
all who will be wise enough and meek enough to be in- 
structed and advised. 

Itis pleasing to see that the efforts that are being made 
throughout our country in behalf of rural improvement in 
all respects, are not made entirely in vain. A more correct 
and refined taste begins to be inanifested, both in the erec- 
tion of country dwellings and in the cultivation of fruits and 
flowers in their vicinity. A correct idea begins to infuse 
itself throughout the community, in relation to rural com- 
fort; and let me tell the wives, and more particularly the 
daughters, of our country, that on them principally does the 
developement of this beautiful taste depend. ‘They must 
cherish it, and they must solicit their husbands, their fath- 
ers, and brothers to assist them; and if they will do so as 
eagerly as they would solicit a new dress, they will be suc- 
cessful, and in a short tie they will find all their wishes in 
these respects anticipated, fur their taste will soon become a 





I could name more than one man in my own little neigh- 
borhood, who, from being a complete sloven about his gar- 
den and around his house, who would not deign to look 
upon much less admire the prettiest flower that ever opened 
to the sun, has become, through the influence of a wife or 
daughter, one of the most ardent lovers of fruits and flow- 
ers. 

Daughters! a great deal depends on you. You can, if 
you will, do much to mould the taste of your fathers and 
brothers, and you should do it. Do not, I bescech yeu, let 
dress, paying and receiving visits, gossiping, &c., intrude 
upon or occupy your leisure moments. Your books, your 
garden, should not be forgotten. These are trusty friends, 
no sycophants. They retail no scan.jal—they will give you 
no pain—wound no fveling—but become dearer and dearer 
to you as you cherish them—and they will lead you into 
that course of life that will result in happiness to yourselves, 
usefulness, instruction, and edification to others, and injury 
tonone. To those of you whose good fortune (?) it may 
be to be sent io some of the fashionable boarding schools, | 
would kindly say, if there is knowledge or refinement of 
manners to be obtained, do not It it slip. Grasp all of | 
these you can; but do not imbibe the very shallow idea that 
all in the country “ is so vulgar.” Donot acquire that mis- 
erable taste for fashionable dress, that contemptible coquet- 
tish disposition, too prevalent in some “highly respectable 
institutions.” Never for a single moment allow yourself to 
entertain a distaste for the quiet, simple ways of the coun- 
try, where you should delight to return with a well stored 
mind, ready to share its acquisition of knowledge with all 
around it, and scatter new charms azound the dear old 
home. 

I intended when I took up my pen, Mr. Editor, to allude 








you good to be hers and see what an influence Mr. Bate- 
ham’s remarks have had in oar neighborhood, since the an- 
nouncement of his intended visit. Our folks have no desire, 
it seems, to be reported as sluggards. Burdocks and their | 
equally nuxious aasociates are disappearing rapidly; and I | 
am really in hopes that, if we do not deserve to be called 
tasteful Florists, we may at least escape any very disagree 
able charges.” 

This, Mr. Editor, is the feeling in that neighborhood, and 





the pleasure of a short visit in a neighborhood where you 
had recently been, and found that your remarks had pro 

duced quite a sensation there. Complaints, however, were 
very numerous, that your stay was too brief and your ob- 
servations too limited. Several young lwlies regretted very 
much that you did not call on them, not to compliaent their 
good taste, but “to rebuke Pa’s negligence.” Please re- 
member this in future. The “ pretty little flower-bed” of 
Miss H. that you alluded to, deserves, I think, a less dimin- 
utive appellation, viz., flower-garden, for so it is, and one 
that, under the circumstances, reflects a good deal of credit 
on its fair cultivator. The arrangement is not so perfect, 
nor the collection so varied as could be wished ; yet it does 
one good to cast their eves on such a blooming little spot in 
the midst of those majestic fields of wheat, oats, and corn. 
Let other young ladies imitate Miss H. ; and when we visit 
that most admirable and productive neighborhood where 
Nature has scattered her gifts so bountifully, we will be 
impressed with the pleasant thought that something more 
than the mere animal wants of humanity are provided for. 


ise to be brief in future, and remain, 


Very respectfully, ZELIA. 





family characteristic, 





not more careful you will spoil us compl@ely.—Eb. 


HIVING BEES. 
Messrs Eprrors,—A correspondent in your last paper, 
inquires how he shall keep his bees in his hive. He says 
he has one of Week’s hives, made in a workmanlike man- 
ner; but his bees stay over night, and then “ cut stick ;” 
and he wishes to know how to prevent them. 

In the first place, I advise him to keep away his “ bee- 
balm” and “sweet apple-tree leaves.” These, and the prac- 
tice of drumming upon tin pans and blowing dinner horns 
when bees are swarming, should be sent to the shades.’ But 
probably the principal cause of his failure, was, his hive was 
made in too much of a “ workmanlike manner.” Bees, 
when they first go into a hive after swarming, ina 
hody gether, so that a few have to hold all the rest; and 
if the hive is too smooth inside, they cannot hold on. To 
remedy this, it should be first planed, and then lightly 
scratched with an awl; or a better way still, is to take some 
melted wax and pour into the hive. When this covls, it 
enables the bees firmly to adhere. 

Again: were there crossbars enough in the hive? If 
not, that was a sufficient :eason for their going off. There 
should be at least four--the first two placed within four in- 
ches of the top of the hive, and the other two four inches 
below them. Bees are very peculiar creatures, and if every 
thing does not suit them, they will clear for the woods; 
but when rightly managed, they will seldom leave. 

Yours, &c., F. 
Greece, July, 1843. 








Meteorological Observations, 


MADE AT THE RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL 
FROM JUNE 26 to suLy 25, 1843. 
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to several other matters ; but I find that I have already ex- | - — es ee Dt =. ee 
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Range of Ther. for the month, 43 deg. do. Bar. .52 deg. 
Mean temp. of Jane, 1843, 62.24; rain guage ditto, 2.83 in. 
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“ “ 1841, 67.62; “ “ 199 « 
“ “ 1:40, 63.81; “ oo 2,63 “ 
REMARKS. 


June 26.—Very warm, 
“ 28.—Thunder shower this P.M., at one o'clock. 
‘« 30.—Aurora Borealis this evening. 
July 1—Very hot day ; ther. 92. The warmest day we have had 
for several years. 
“ 2,.—Cooler about 11 A-M., with a little sprinkle of rain. 
« 3.—Cool day. New potatoes in merket, 
“ 4,—Corn tasseled. 
“« %—Corn in silk. Hayimg commenced. 
“ &—Thunder shower this evening. 
“« 9—Chestnut in bloom. 
“ 10.—Beautiful rainbow this morning, at five. 
* 11,—Solar halo this P.M, Lunar halo this evening. 
“ 15.—Thunder shower this morning. Whortle berries in 
“ 17.—Thunder shower abont three this morning. _—[market. 
“ 20.—Farmers bave commenced cutting wheat. 
“ 25.—Fine summer weather. 
Three of the beautiful planets which belong to our system may be 


_ 2 - ’ : y . y clear evening. 
Hoping you will pardon this very lengthy article, I prom- | "here will sess the meridian, Aug. 7th, at 7%} o'clock in the even- 


ing. Saturn will pass the meridian the same evening, 10} o'clock ; 
ing ur I ’ 


Jupiter ditto, 123 ditto, Jupiter rises early in the eveni 


may be seen about midway between Jupiter and Mars. % planet is 
readily distinguished from a star by its steady light ; the stars shine 


Now, Zelia. you are a naughty good girl (?) We thank | with a twinkling light. 

: bit fo i mber of wee very Ap- 
you for complying with Flora’s request ; but if you think we conan tie bolahiien tae Ob ae nu Duien @ me . > 
shall swallow all your flattery, you are greatly mistaken. peared uncommonly brilliant this ——y 000,000 of miles detent, 


P . h—bei ly about 
We already possess a liberal share of vanity, and if you are sppeen nade Isth end i, now receding from@the earth, end 


when most remote from it will be 240,000,000 of miles 
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The Season and the Crops. 

‘We have never seen a whole month of finer summer 
weather than the past one has been in this region. The 
hay crop, which is a good one, has been mostly secured, 
and in fine order. Our farmers are now busily engaged in 
harvesting the wheat crop, which, although deficient in 
quantity, is so fine in quality and so much larger than was 
at one time anticipated, that all seem to feel thankful and 
take courage. The corn and other late crops have come on 
wonderfully, and promise full an average product. 

We learn that much injury has been done by drouth in 
the eastern part of this State, some parts of New-England, 
New-Jersey, &c. The accounts of the wheat crop from 
other States, are generally favorable. ‘There are s@ne ex- 
ceptions, however, as the following : 

Omo Wueat Crop.—Ohio being the greatest wheat- 
growing State in the Union, much anxiety is naturally felt 
concerning the result of that crop. Until quite recently, 
the accounts have been generally favorable; but the follow- 
ing extracts from the Cleveland Herald of July 19, show 
that serious injury had been done by rust, in some of the 
finest wheat districts : 





Akron, July 15, 1843. 

Nearly all the wheat thirty miles or more south 
of Dover is rusted, which has stopped the farmers 
from fetching in old wheat, and talk of $1 for wheat 
through the fall. 

Urichsville, Tuscarawas Co. July 13. 

I have not taken in one hundred bushels of wheat 
in the last four days. It has stopped coming in 
here and at Dover. There is no mistake that the 
rust has struck nearly every field of wheat in this 
neighbourhood. You may notice it wherever you 
please. The plains and bottoms, as far as I can 
hear, are struck with rust. 

Zanesville, July 13, 1843. 

Great complaints to-day about the wheat having 
been struck with rust. 

Chillicothe, July 12, 1743. 

The farmers have commenced harvesting their 
wheat, and a good deal of it appears to have taken 
the rust. 

‘ Newark, July 16, 1843. 

The farmers are all engaged harvesting their 
wheat, and there is great complaint about its being 
injured by the rust, owing to the very heavy dews 
and hot weather. 

An intelligent gentleman from the south, ‘with 
whom we have conversed, states that the wheat 
crop had been generally harvested south of Colum- 
bus before he left, and that the berry is plump and 
good. The crop, however, not an average one. 
He said he had heard more about rust since his ar- 
rival here than while en route via Massillon, &c. 


The Crops and Corn Trade in Engiand, 
Liverpool, July 3. 

Since our report on the 19th ult., we continued 
to experience fine weather and rather depressed 
prices, until the last week, when a change to a cold 
unseasonabie atmosphere again caused more spirit 
in the trade, and sume reaction in the value of the 
leading articles, leaving our quotations at present 
much as they were a fortnight ago. Such occa- 
sional variations were, of course, to be anticipated, 
and for the next two months the same cause must 
continue to affect this country, so that any positive 
opinions camot be pronounced in regard to the 
course of prices. Upon the whole, the crops look 
well, and only require a favorable season to ensure 
abundance and good quality : with this proviso, lit- 
tle encouragement can be given to importations 
from abroad. 








Notices of Books. 


RervsricaTion of THE Lectures oN THE APPLicA- 
tion oF Cuemistry anp GroLoGy To AGRICULTURE. 
By J. T. W. Jounstox. Part IIT, Ov the Improve- 
ment of the Svil by Chemical and Mechanical Means. 
New York: D. K. Minor, 

This is exactly the hook for intelligent and enterprising 
young farmers, who wish to know how to improve their 
lands and their system of ageiculture, The lectures of 
Professor Johnston are admitted, by the highest English 


authggities. to stand at the head of all the valuable works 
that Ive yet been published on the chemistry of agricul- 
ture. The advantages of this work are, its plainness of 


style, and its comprehensiveness. The following are the 
titles of the different parts of the work: 
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Part I. On the Organic Constituents of Plants. 

Parr IT. On the Inmrganic Constituents of Plants. 

Part IIT. Oa the [Improvement of the Soil by Mechan- 

ical and Chemical means. 

Purt IV. On the Prolucts of the Soil, and thcir use in 

the Feeding of Avinals. 

Mr. Minor is conferring real service on the farming com- 
munity by republishing this valuable work in such a neat 
and cheap form. He has commenced with Part LIT, be- 
cause most important; but the others are soon to follow, 
giving the whole set for $1,25. For sale by Sage & Broth- 
ers, Rochester. (See advertisement.) 
TreaTisE ON INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 

VEGETATION. 

This treatise was one of the reports made to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, in 1841, connected with the sur- 
vey of that State. Der. Harris has conferred a favor on 
farmers and gardeners by publishing an edition of this use- 
We expect to find it of great service 


Dr. Harris's 


ful volume for sale. 
to us in our entomological investigations. 
 Man’s Artiriciat JxstituTions oF AGRICULTURE, 
COMPARED wiTtH Gop’s Naturat Institutions OF 
Acricutture.” By Joun D. Wirkins, New York. 
This work was received from the author nearly two 
It is decidedly the most unreadable book we- 
have seen in a longtime. We have gied repeatedly to as- 
certain what it was intended for, but really cannot teil. It 
consists of 121 closely-printed pages; poor paper and 
small type, and has not one solitary division into chapters, 
sections, or the like. from beginning to end! Where is the 
Editor that would undertake to read such a book ? 


months ago. 








OIL MILL. 
C= paid for Flax Seed, at the new Oil Mill, in rear of C, Hen- 
/ drix'’s Hardware Store, and adjoining the Farmer's Custom 
Mill. 
Rochester Aug. 1, 1843 
ECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF 
AND GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. 
“ The p ofit of the earth is for all; the King himself is served by 
the field.” (Eccl. v. 9.) 
By James F. W. Jounston, M.A., F.R.S. 
Part HI. ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL BY ME- 
CHANICAL AND CHEMICAL MEANS. Price 31} cents. 
By D. K. MINOR, 23, Chambers-street, and by 
SAXTON & MILES, 205, Broadway ; 
And by Booksellers and News Agents, 
Also, PART L., from the second Loudon Edition, now in press, 
and will be ready early in August. 


M. F. REYNOLDS. 





CHEMISTRY 


100 000 POUNDS of BUTTER WANTED.—The Far- 
5] mers of Western New York, are infurmed that 
in the months of September and October, the subscriber will pur- 
chase all the GOOD BUTTER that is offered, It must be well 
packed in firkins or tubs. It is preferred that it should be put up 
in balls or rellz.. Dey Goods of every description will be given in 
payment, at the lowest cash prices, and the highest market prices 
paid for the Butter. . 

Our assortment of goods will comprise the largest in Rochester, 
and every article, usually kept in similar establishments, can be 
found. , 

This will afford our agricultural friends an opportunity to get 
their fall supply of dry gsods, without using a ceut of money, Let 
all improve it. . J, SNOW, 
NewEngland Store, 32 Buffalo street 

Rochester, July 25toct20. 

SHORT HORN DURHAMS. 

HREE or four Durham Heifers, one and two years old this 
spring, and three young Durham Bulls from about 10 to 13 
months old, are offered for sale by the subscriber. Some of these 
animals are out of his imported Bull, Duke of Wellington, bred by 
Thomas Bates, Msq., of Kirkleavington, England. The stock got by 
Welllugton, wil! carry its own recommendation. The two year old 
heifers, which are for sale, will soon be in calf, either by Welling- 
tonor by his son, Meteor; which latter animal is now about twenty 
two months old; and he is out of the subscribers’ imported heifer 
Duchess; she was also bred by Mr. Bates, and got by his celebrated 
prize bull, Duke of Northumberland. Enquire of A. Clockie, on 

the farm, or of the subscriber at his residence in Troy. 

Troy, Jnly 1, 1843. {2m} GSO. VAIL. 


I OME-MADE FLANNEL WANTED, in any quantity, at tae 
New England Storc, 32, Buffulo-street. 
J. SNOW. 








Rochester, July #. 











BADGER’S ONE-HORSE 
MACHINE. 


POWER THRASHINg 


Mr. Batrenam—I send you a cut of O. Badgers 
One Horse Power, as manufactured by Hussey & 
Burgess, Auburn, N. Y., and refered to in the hii 
number of your Farmer. It has no chain proper, byt 
an endless floor, composed of a seriesof iron plates, 
held together and supported by strong wrought irog 
links, and revolving over strong cog wheels at each 
end, and supported above and below, by the two 
rows of cast iron friction wheels. This Power jg 
small and compact; only two feet wide by ten and 
a half long, and can be easily carried in a common 
wagon. Itwillthresh from fifty to seventy-five bush. 
els per day, with one horse and two hands, and with 
a change of horses will do much more. When ap. 
plied to a circular saw, will saw a cord of hard wood 
in fifteen minutes; and at a trifling expense canbe 
made to work across cut saw, to saw logs of the 
largest size. It is well adapted for driving any kind 
of machinery where a small power is required. 

For price, &c., see advertisement in this paper. 

Auburn, Tuos. R. Hussey, 


The Markets, 

The prices of wheat and flour have declined materially 
during the past month, and the market is now at a stand 
What little wheat comos in, sells at 91 to 94 cents. Ther 
is very little old wheat now left in the country. The new 
crop will begin to appar in a few glays, but tho millers and 
dealers are making few contracts. With the presenta 
pects of the markets cast, they say they cannot promise mor 
than seven shillings for new wheat. 

Wool comes in slowly now, nearly all of it having been 
bought up. Weubserve a slight advance in the price of the 
finer kinds. 

NEW-YORK, July 28—F Lover; Genesee $5, Mich 
gan and Ohio 475 to 4 874, and dull at these. A saleof 
300 barrels good round Ohio was made at $5 for shipment. 
Wuear is very dull. Hlinois sold yesterday at $1, Cons 
is also dull. Ohio 54 cts. Northern is held atacenta 
pound. Rye 65 cents, Oats 29. Asnes: Market unse- 
tled. Pots 450, Pearls 531. Por; Mess 11 37}, Prim 








975. Lard: 250 kegs were sold at 64c 
ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 

Wheat, $ 94a jHay, ton, $4 005 06\Eggs, doz. Ball 
Corn, 40a 44/Wood,cord, 2 25 (Tallow, lb, 7 
Barley, 31 O0/Salt, bbL, 1 38 1 50/Beeswax, 9% 
Oats, 20 Hams, Ib., 5 6, Wool, 25 % 
Flour, (ret.) 4 75 |Shouliers, 4 Sheep Skins, 38 
Beans, 75 1 06!Pork, bbl. 11 00\Green H’ds, Ib. 3 
Peas, 50 Beei, cwt. 3 00 3 50/Dry Hides, 6 





Potatoes, new 50 Lard, lb., 6 
Cloverseed, 6 50 7 /Butter, 7 
Timothy, 1 75 2 00/Cheese,cwt. 4 00 5 00) 


Calf skins, gr’n.6 
S| do. dry, 1 
Aveust lL. 
SILK WORM EGGS. 
ILK GROWERS can be supplied with eggs of the Orange © 
riety that were saved from a perfectly healthy crop. at $3 pe 
ounce, by applying to JAMES W. CHAPPELL 
Lima, Livingston county, N. Y., Aug 1, 1£43, 
And at the ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
Re ‘ On ee 
CUMMINGTON SCYTHE STONES. 
HF attention of farmers and all whe use whetstones throughost 
the United States, is respectfully invited to an article now mat- 
ufuctured from the celebrated ‘ Robbins’ Ledge,” by J. 8.8 
& Co., Cummington, Mass. The decided superiority of these stones 
is a‘knowledged by all who have given them a trial, and the grace 
d: maid for them from those sections of the country inte wait 
they have been introduced, is the best recommendation that can be 
given them. The public are requested to satiefy themselves in re 
gard to the merits of the above article, by giving it a trial 
sale at the manufactory ; also, at the Rechester Seed Store. 
Orders addressed to FRANCIS BATES, Agent, Cammingtom 
Mass. will be punctually attended to. June 1, 1843. 
——— 





E. Sueparp, Printer—Office of the Genesce Farmer, 22 State-stroe 
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